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POINTS OF VIEW FOR TEACHERS 

"Leam how to do things" is the watchword of all vocational 
training, and English for vocational students must first of all 
banish the academic question-mark. To know the answers to 
questions is nothing. The only test of practical knowledge is 
ability to do the things which instinctively and automatically prove 
the knowledge. This is largely a change of mental attitude from 
the dry, old-fashioned, analytic way of teaching, to the new method 
of inspiring leadership in which the teacher sets out with the boys 
and girls to "play the grammar game," just as grown-up men and 
women play it in business. In business nobody ever asks, What 
is a declarative sentence? but failure to place a question-mark 
at the end of an interrogative sentence or a period at the end of a 
declarative sentence brings instant criticism. Anyone who can 
place the question-mark, the period, and the exclamation point 
correctly can do all the things involved in knowing the different 
kinds of sentences; and ability to define the different kinds of 

1 Special report to the Permanent Committee on Standardization of Commercial 
Studies, Business Section, National Education Association. 
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sentences really and truly has little or nothing to do with knowing 
where to place those punctuation marks. 

The first step toward doing things is clear thinking. Syste- 
matic education in accurate, intelligent thinking is the first step. 

The second step is not so obvious, but it is none the less the 
true second step — sympathetic feeling. Unless a correspondent 
feels sympathetically toward the customer he cannot write a good 
letter. No more can a pupil learn a lesson in grammar who does 
not feel in sympathy with the teacher. Inspiring leadership on 
the part of the teacher means cultivating the sympathy of the 
pupils, and completely abandoning the old method of driving. 
You can't lead when you stand behind with a stick in your hand, 
nor can you be both behind and in front at the same time. 

Vocational training demands that the teacher give up definitely 
and forever being a driver, a crammer, a nemesis, in order that she 
or he may be a friend, a helper, a leader, an expert in appealing 
to the sympathies of the audience. And of course the teacher who 
knows how to lead sympathetically will teach the pupils to become 
sympathetic leaders, will cultivate the power to feel as well as to 
think. 

First, clear thinking; then sympathetic feeling; lastly intelli- 
gent action. Vocational education leads to action, to doing things; 
but it can reach that stage only through the development of clear 
thinking and strong feeling, the first the guide and the second the 
motive power on which action depends. 

FIRST YEAR 
SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR AND HOW TO TEACH IT 

The very first thing that pupils need in English when they 
enter the high school is a test as to whether they really have the 
tools, the terms, which are needed to carry on a course in English 
without waste of time or effort. 

They are supposed to have mastered the simple foundation 
principles of grammar in the grammar school. They think they 
don't need to study that subject any more, and strongly resent 
an effort to cram the old rot down their throats. Now they are 
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right — they are absolutely right. The high school is no place to 
teach them over again what they really have learned in the grammar 
school, nor indeed is it the place to teach them what they should 
have learned but perhaps did not. The high school is the place 
for a new point of view. The first work in a high-school vocational 
course in English is learning how to use grammar in business. 
Now that is a very different subject, and proposing it is the key 
to getting the sympathetic assistance and co-operation of the pupils, 
without which the work would be futile. 

GETTING PUPIXS TO LIKE GRAMMAR 

This is the way I should talk to a class: 

You are about to prepare yourselves to meet the problems of business — 
you want to learn how to do the things that will make money, for unless you 
really make money for your employers you will not get any salaries from them. 
They pay salaries only to those who earn for them more than they pay as 
salaries. One of the very first things a business man wants you to do is to 
talk to somebody so that somebody will understand clearly what you mean 
(not be annoyed because of your bad way of saying it), and then go away 
thinking only of doing the things about which you have been talking. You 
may be the office boy, who has been sent on an errand, of whom the head of 
the house wants to know what you did and how you performed your errand. 
Are you going to stumble along so that he gets fighting mad before you have 
finished and says, " I will never send that boy on an errand for me again if 
he can't tell what he did better than that" ? Suppose you say, "I seen the 
man and he says he done the work all right." The business man says, "What 
kind of family did that boy come from to say 'I seen' for 'I saw' and 'he 
done' for 'he did' ? He says he went to the high school, but if he had really 
ever been there he wouldn't make such gross errors of grammar as that." 
Or perhaps you start to tell something and forget to give your subject any 
verb or your verb the right subject, and as a result nobody can understand what 
you are talking about. 

Here is a sentence from a country newspaper which sounds very much 
like an errand boy trying to tell what happened in the stable where he had 
been sent to find out what was the matter: "Hugh Metcalf had a horse which 
got so disgusted over the storm that we had on the night of the third that she 
committed suicide by playing with its mate and lost her balance and fell over 
the partition and hung herself." That sounds ridiculous to you, but do you 
know just what is the matter with it ? Now tell me one thing you think is 
the trouble (hands up). Tell me another thing (and so on). 

You have studied grammar in the grammar school; I should like to give 
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you a few lessons on how to use grammar in the business office so that you 
may know what is right and what is wrong, and may be able to tell what is 
the matter with things you suspect are not just right. Grammar should be a 
simple little measuring stick by which you can test a phrase or sentence and 
tell whether it is right or not. You don't know how to use grammar in that 
way now. You know a lot of rules and definitions, some of which would help 
you and some of which would never be of any use to you. First, I should like 
to run over those rules and definitions and see which ones are likely to be useful 
and which ones cannot be useful, so we will not burden ourselves trying to 
remember things we can't use in the business office. How many would like 
to take a brief review of grammar to see how its rules can be used in a business 
office? 

Of course I don't want to make you study grammar when you don't need 
to. If you know grammar well already, that is enough. The business man 
doesn't care anything about whether you know rules or definitions or not, 
but he does want you to know what is right and what is wrong and be able to 
give your reasons. Just by way of finding out what you know I should like 
to give a business man's examination in practical grammar. Here is the 
examination: 

Rewrite the following sentences with the correct word: 1 

To (who — whom) did you refer ? 

(Who — whom) is it you refer to ? 

It is just between you and (I — me). 

It seems to be (he — him) who will be chosen. 

(Who — whom) do you think it is ? 

I do not understand (it's — its) meaning. 

(It's — its) a new plan in this establishment. 

He (don't — doesn't) like me. 

Neither I nor Mary (like — likes) him. 

The school's hours are from nine to three. 

I (shan't — won't) do it for you. 

I (shan't — won't) be able to make that train. 

(Shan't — won't) you go with me to the lawn party ? 

I (will — shall) give you a part of my luncheon. 

All the little girls and boys (have — has) sticks of candy. 

Every little boy and girl (has — have) (a stick — sticks) of candy. 

Politics (is — are) the curse of this city. 

John Wanamaker & Co. (have — has) a store in New York. 

The John Wanamaker Company (have — has) a store in New York. 

The American people (hasn't — haven't) eradicated (graft — "graft") entirely. 

The (alumni — alumnae) of Harvard College are holding a meeting. 

'An 8o-question test in grammar and a similar test in punctuation may be 
secured at 10 cents a dozen from the School of English, 1411 Security Bldg., Chicago; 
specimens free to teachers. 
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(These — this) phenomena (is — are) very interesting. 

Ethics (demand — demands) a higher standard. 

By (this — these) means he won the election. 

(Has he arrived yesterday — did he arrive yesterday?) 

(Has he come in this morning — did he come in this morning ?) 

(I already wrote you a long letter — I have already written you.) 

Can you tell me who first said honesty (is — was) the best policy? 

The house was (to be — to have been) sold this morning. 

A review course in grammar for vocational students in the 
high school must be short — completed in three months to one 
semester. Only principles bearing directly on problems of correct- 
ness in writing and speaking should be taken up — yet there should 
be a logical completeness of the subject. Fragments such as are 
given in many so-called "business English" books are of little use. 
The exercises and illustrations should be drawn only from sentences 
and phrases in which errors are likely to be made, so that those 
who lack the analytic faculty necessary to apply principles success- 
fully may at any rate learn empirically that this is right and that 
is wrong. The aim should be to give the pupil a little instrument 
by which to test the correctness or incorrectness of any sentence, 
to enable the pupil to have some standard for knowing (not 
guessing but knowing) what is right and why. Any high-school 
graduate ought to have this endowment. Thousands of attempts 
have been made to mingle the grammar teaching with composition 
work, so as to take it up a little at a time; but the result has always 
been failure. When you are studying analysis of right and wrong 
in language you must concentrate your mind upon it every day. 
Without this intense concentration, failure is certain. 

This grammar review must come first in the course because: 

1 . Pupils will work on it when they first enter the high school, 
since then they are prepared to do anything; but once they get 
a taste of the more interesting correspondence or composition 
work, they refuse to give serious attention to grammar; and 
because — 

2. Grammar must be taught incidentally all through the high- 
school course, and this review at the beginning gives pupils the 
working machinery, the foundation principles to be illustrated and 
referred to. 
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Along with this simplified practical review of grammar should go : 

a) A good course in common-sense punctuation, 

b) Practical rhetorical criticism (since formal rhetoric will not 
be taken up later in the course) on words often misused, arrange- 
ment of words in sentences, tone in writing, etc., and 

c) Miscellaneous matters of correctness in writing and speak- 
ing, such as proper abbreviations, proofreading marks, the com- 
pounding of words, etc. 

Standard books on grammar are too full and too complicated, 
and the newer books on practical English are too fragmentary. 
A simplified vocational review text on correct English should be 
found, and it should be made the uniform standard for all teachers 
from the first year to the last. If that is done there will be no 
occasion for another review of grammar in the last year in the high 
school. Incidentally, in order to lighten the work of the first 
semester, social letter writing, or a series of reports on business 
observation trips, should be taken up once a week along with the 
correct English. 

COMMON-SENSE PUNCTUATION 

Business writing of all kinds is decidedly more simple than 
literary writing, and punctuation for vocational students needs 
to be a very simple form of punctuation. For example, the colon 
is seldom found in business writing except after letter salutations 
and "the following," and the semicolon is used only occasionally. 

What is wanted first of all is a feeling or instinct for word- 
groups. I have been somewhat ridiculed for advocating that 
business students punctuate as they feel, but no didactic or analytic 
rules will produce the sense for word-grouping that is at the bottom 
of practical punctuation. That sense cannot be developed in 
one or two lessons, but only by continued effort along the lines of 
habit building, just as the art of painting or music is taught. 

At the outset the foundation principle should be established 
that no punctuation mark should be used which does not help to make 
the meaning clear. In business writing there is little occasion for 
applying rules for punctuation arbitrarily, or for any other reason 
than to make the meaning clear. The punctuation of the opening 
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and close of a letter are more or less conventional, and should be 
taught as conventions; but in the body of the letter the common- 
sense rule of using no punctuation mark except to make the mean- 
ing clear helps the pupil to start from the right point of view, 
namely, that punctuation marks are confusing and ought never 
to be used unless there is some specific reason for using them. 
They are like little connecting words, very useful in expressing 
shades of meaning and showing relationships, but very annoying 
when inserted hit or miss. 

High-school pupils are supposed to know the elementary rules 
for capital letters, which should be merely reviewed (the attitude 
of review is the right attitude toward the pupil, who does not 
like to have the teacher assume complete ignorance on his part 
about things which he already partly knows). The need of pla- 
cing a period, question-mark, or exclamation point at the end of 
every sentence may also be assumed as common knowledge. Cor- 
recting the habit of running sentences together should be taken 
up later, after the comma has been studied, for the distinction 
between logical associations and grammatical relationships is a dif- 
ficult one to learn, and can be taught more easily after the study 
of clauses and phrases has been taken up. For example, many 
persons fail to see why a sentence beginning with "then" should 
not be separated from a preceding sentence by a comma when a 
clause beginning with "when" is regularly so separated. The 
logical sequence is confused with the grammatical sequence, and 
careful teaching of this distinction is the only thing that will really 
overcome the habit of running sentences together. Such persons 
do not really understand what a sentence is — that it is a gram- 
matical structure, which is different from a logical association 
or sequence. 

After the preliminary work, a good deal of time and attention 
should be concentrated on developing in the pupils the sense for 
word-groups that are to be separated by commas, and just how the 
meaning of sentences is changed by the insertion or omission of 
commas. Memorizing arbitrary rules and trying to apply them 
arbitrarily is the source of failure in the teaching of punctuation. 
Carefully examining the meaning of sentences, and showing just 
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how the meaning is more exactly expressed by inserting commas, 
is the true method with vocational students, who want something 
they can use in the business office. 

Since business writing is simple, rules actually required for use 
in business writing are very few indeed. I would separate rules 
that need to be understood for purposes of reading and understand- 
ing complicated literary productions, and those that need to be 
used in everyday practice. It is certain that when no distinction 
is made between those which are to be mastered for use and those 
which are to be comprehended for intelligent reading, practical 
progress will be slight. 

What injury arbitrary rules have done may be seen in case of 
sequences of words, the last two of which are connected by "and." 
The idea that "and" was replaced by the comma and that no 
comma was to be used when the "and" occurred has made it 
impossible for us to punctuate intelligently such groups of words 
as "The children should master commas and periods, capitals and 
small letters, and clauses and phrases." Under the ordinary rules 
widely in vogue the comma after "letters" would be omitted and 
clear expression would be impossible. The principle should be 
established that the commas really separate equal members in the 
sequence of words or groups of words. That is perhaps the first 
step in teaching the use of the comma. 

Setting clauses off by commas first requires a study of what 
clauses are, and then a realization of the difference in meaning 
between a restrictive and a non-restrictive clause. That differ- 
ence requires a long time to teach, but it is worth teaching. Set- 
ting off injected words or explanatory words or phrases is easily 
comprehended, once the idea of restriction and non-restriction is 
understood. 

Finally we may take up the use of the comma to indicate a 
resting place, to group words so as to prevent confusion. That is 
very largely a matter of instinct and judgment rather than of rules, 
though such suggestions as that usually a disjunctive conjunction 
like "but" might be preceded by a comma, where a conjunctive 
conjunction like "and" or "or" would be preceded by a comma 
only when it connects the parts of a compound sentence in which 
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the second subject as well as the second verb is different, are useful. 
Developing the sense of word-values is the important thing. 

If these three principles (counting the setting-off of injected 
words as a corollary Of the principle of restrictive and non-restric- 
tive) are clearly established and developed into a habit of thinking, 
any letter writer has a sure foundation for punctuation. After 
they are mastered the habit of running sentences together because 
of some logical association or sequence will almost automatically 
disappear. Common-sense punctuation for vocational students 
therefore concentrates on these three great principles for the use 
of the comma, depending on other rules and principles largely to 
take care of themselves. 

SPELLING 

Commercial students must study spelling from a spelling- 
book. That seems to be definitely agreed on. A spelling-book 
for general high-school students seems not to be favored; but 
when it comes to concentrating on the small list of words required 
in business, where one misspelled word in a hundred is an offense, 
we must make a business of mastering spelling. 

There are about a thousand words which are often misspelled 
though commonly used. These should be studied over and over, 
in lists arranged according to the syllables or vowels, in dictation 
exercises, and in reviews with all available memory devices attached. 
Then there are two or three hundred words likely to be confused 
with one another because of similar pronunciation. These must 
be studied carefully in association with their meaning, and should 
be written in sentences — not placed side by side in pairs, which 
will teach the confusion that possibly has not before existed. 

Distinctive and general business terms ought to be studied in 
connection with their definitions or use in sentences. Most busi- 
ness spellers place all words in business lists, though many or most 
are not special business terms at all. Defining common words 
which all pupils know already is a foolish waste. Attention should 
be concentrated on the really technical words which need defini- 
tion. Of these there is not a very great number to be found in any 
business speller. The large lists are padded out with common terms. 
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Words often mispronounced should be studied by themselves 
purely for their pronunciation, because the pronouncing vocabulary 
is quite different from the writing vocabulary, and you can't really 
learn more than one thing at a time. Covering all words with dia- 
critical marks makes sure that no attention will be paid to any of 
them, and the thing that really needs to be learned will be so buried 
that it will be missed entirely. 

Finally, old-fashioned etymology, or word-building, should be 
studied from the modern common-sense and practical point of 
view. There are in the English language some 250,000 words. A 
thousand or so are irregular and must be memorized. The rest 
are either regularly derived from the common irregular words or 
they are formed according to regular principles. Few school 
children know what the regular way of spelling an English word is, 
and are just as likely to spell in analogy with irregular forms as 
with regular. The irregular words are used so much more often 
that they completely overshadow the vastly larger number of words 
which, though used seldom, are formed regularly. The vast 
number of words that are used but seldom can be mastered only 
through the study of principles. They cannot be memorized 
individually. 

Most spelling-books mingle regular and irregular words in a 
miscellaneous list, and seem bent on causing as much confusion 
as possible. The true way to master irregularities of any kind is 
to classify them and call in the assistance of every aid to the memory 
in all kinds of helpful associations. Our spelling-books seem never 
to have attempted this in the slightest degree. 

Then the vocational student should concentrate on just the words 
he is likely to use in writing — not the words that may be used in 
speaking, or reading, but only those that are required in corre- 
spondence. This small list should be mastered absolutely by being 
reviewed in many different forms many different times. When 
the 800 or 1,000 words commonly misspelled though often used 
are mastered beyond any doubt or question, the pupil will be pretty 
sure to pass as a very capable speller. 1 

1 The report of Leonard Ayres for the Russell Sage Foundation shows that 600 
words constitute 80 per cent of all the words used in ordinary letter writing. 
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abbreviate 


bear (carry) 


cocaine 


customary 


accessible 


bargain 


cocoanut 


cyclopedia 


accommodate 


base (bottom) 


cold-chisel 




accrue 


bass (in music) 


colicky 


debt 


achievement 


bazaar 


collar 


deficient 


acknowledgment 


beach (shore) 


colonel 


deficit 


acre 


beech (tree) 


color 


delegate 


advantageous 


belief 


commendable 


delicious 


advertise 


beneficiary 


commission 


demurrer 


to give advice 


berth (on boat) 


committee 


depreciate 


advise what to do 


birth (of child) 


communicate 


description 


does not affect it 


besiege 


comparable 


desert the ship 


again 


bicycle 


a full complement 


Des Moines 


against 


biscuit 


complexion 


despair 


aggravate 


breath 


pay a compliment 


dessert for dinner 


aisle (in a church) 


breathe 


comprise 


diamond 


alignment 


brief 


compromise 


diligent 


alley 


build 


comptroller 


discourteous 


all right 


bureau 


concede 


discern 


almanac 




conceit 


discuss 


already 


calendar (of days) 


conciliate 


dissent from 


although 


calendered (paper) 


condemn 


divisible 


one analysis 


campaign 


conference 


draught horses 


two analyses 


canceling 


condescend 


dyeing goods 


anniversary 


canvas (cloth) 


conducive 




anxiety 


canvass (solicit) 


to be confident 


earnest 


appreciate 


capital (city) 


my confidant 


Ernest Smith 


arc 


capitol (building) 


confidential 


eave trough 


arraign 


carriage 


connection 


eclipse 


arrangement 


cashier 


Connecticut 


economical 


ascent (up) 


casualty 


connoisseur 


ecstasy 


assent (agree) 


catarrhal 


consequential 


the effect 


assessment 


celebrate 


consign 


effect a cure 


assignment 


censor (critic) 


consummate 


efficient 


attachment 


censure 


contemptible 


elegant 


attorneys 


ceremony 


convenient 


eligible 


auxiliary 


certainty 


cough 


emanate 


avoirdupois 


chagrin 


a council meeting 


embezzle 




champagne 


employ counsel 


eminent man 


bacilli 


changeable 


countersign 


eminent domain 


bail (from jail) 


chief 


counterfeit 


embryo 


bale (of hay) 


chattel 


courageous 


endeavor 


ballot 


chocolate 


creditor 


enough 


balm 


chord (music) 


criticize 


enterprise 


bankruptcy 


Cincinnati 


currant pie 


to envelop in 


bare (naked) 


coarse (not fine) 


prices current 


an envelope 
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erroneous 


instal 


manufacturer 


physician 


essence 


invalid 


marriageable 


pianos 


etiquette 


invariable 


town marshal 


plain fare 


exaggerate 


intercede 


John Marshall 


a plane (tool) 


exchequer 


inveigle 


Massachusetts 


pledge 


experience 


invisible 


material 


plumber 




irreparable 


medicine 


pneumatic 


fascinate 


irrepressible 


mercantile 


pneumonia 


February 


island 


Messieurs 


policy 


fete 


Israel 


Messrs. 


possible 


fierce 




mileage 


possess 


fiery 


door jamb 


milliner 


prairie 


financier 


pot of jam 


minute 


precede 


forcible 


janitor 


miscellaneous 


prejudice 


foreign 


judgment 


mischief 


preliminary 


forfeit 


judicial 


missent 


prevalent 


formidable 


juice 


Mississippi 


previous 


franchise 


junior 


molasses 


school principal 


fulfil 




monetary 


the principal thing 




ketchup 


mortgagor or -geor 


a scientific principle 


gazette 


knew the way 




privilege 


gnaw 


door knob 


necessary 


probable 


grammar 




neighbor 


procedure 


grievance 


leisure 


nonpareil 


proceed 


guarantee a note 


lenient 


noticeable 


profitable 


accept his guaranty 


lettuce 


nuisance 


proprietor 




license 




pseudonym 


handkerchief 


lien 




purchase 


harass 


lieutenant 


obscene 


purpose 


height 


in lieu of 


occurrence 


pursue 


heroes 


thunder and light- 


omelet 


purview 


homeopathic 


ning 


operator 
oscillate 
ostensible 
outrageous 




hosiery 


his lineaments 


recede 


hypocrite 


rub with liniment 
liquor 


receipt 
receive 


illegible 


listen 




recipe (for drugs) 


immediate 


luscious 


parallel 


recipient 


imminent danger 




parcel 


recommend 


implicit 


Mackinac(naw) 


parliament 


recruit 


inconceivable 


by mail 


passable 


remittance 


indelible 


the main thing 


peaceable 


rendezvous 


indispensable 


horse's mane 


peculiar 


requisite 


indivisible 


maintain 


pecuniary 


rescind 


infallible 


maintenance 


perceive 


residue 


inference 


management 


peremptory 


responsible 


ingenious (clever) 


mantelpiece 


perennial 


restaurant 


ingenuous (naive) 


cloaks and mantles 


pernicious 


rhubarb 


insidious 


manufactory 


phlegmatic 


rhythm 
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dressing sacque 


stairway 


tacit 


salary 


stationary engine 


tangible 


schedule 


stationery store 


tariff 


scheme 


stencil 


temporary 


secede 


stereotype 


Tennessee 


secretary 


a straight edge 


their work 


seminary 


Straits of Gibraltar 


go there 


sensible 


strategy 


thorough 


separate 


strychnine 


thumb 


sergeant 


subsidiary 


tingeing 


serviceable 


succeed 


toeing 


sheer cloth 


summary 


total 


to shear it off 


supersede 


trafficking 


sheriff 


supercilious 


transient 


it shone brightly 


superscribe 




he was shown 


surprise 


unanimous 


similar 


susceptible 


until 


solicitor 


suspicious 




specialty 


syllable 


valid 


specie 


symmetry 


valleys 


specimen 


synonym 


vegetable 


to stare 


synopsis 


vehicle 



woman's veil 

verbatim 

vicinity 

vinegar 

visible 

woman's waist 

wasteful 

waive a hearing 

wares in a store 

underwear 

hardware 

welfare 

wholesome 

wholly 

Worcester 

wrestle 

wrist 

yolk of an egg 
yoke of a dress 



About 450 words should be written, in twenty minutes with 
the pen, in twelve minutes on the typewriter: passing grade, 95 
per cent. 

BUSINESS COMPOSITION 

Under the head of business composition we include general 
correspondence, sales letter writing, advertisement writing, report 
writing, specifications, and even personal sales talks. They are all 
one and the same thing, and should be come at in the same way, 
as follows: You want something concrete and material, either 
definitely and consciously, or potentially and vaguely. I know 
how you can satisfy your want. You tell me what concrete and 
material thing you want, and I tell you how you can get it; or I 
suspect your potential want and go ahead without being asked and 
tell you how and where to satisfy the want. There you have 
business composition (all of it) in a nutshell. 

The simplest form of business composition is found when a 
customer goes into a store and asks a retail clerk for something, 
and the retail clerk shows the goods and proceeds to explain their 
merits from the point of view of satisfying the want that has been 
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indicated. When the inquiry comes by mail, the correspondent 
answers the inquiry in a letter. A report is nothing more than a 
long letter in reply to a question asked by a superior officer. Speci- 
fications are the statement of the want or requirements in careful, 
exact language, as in the letters written by a purchasing depart- 
ment. This is simply the other side of salesmanship, and is a side 
of business composition that is probably somewhat neglected. 
Catalogues, circulars, and advertisements are a statement of how 
wants can be satisfied, made to two or a million persons at a time 
instead of to one. 

If we wish to begin on this business composition study in the 
right way — 

1. We must have a clear understanding of actual wants in the 
minds of actual people (that is, we must know customers and their 
mental habits); 

2. We must know goods and their merits and demerits; and 

3. We must understand how to use words so as to convey the 
merits or demerits of the goods to the customers who want. It is 
utterly impossible to teach the third thing without at the same time 
understanding and teaching the first two. Yet most of our Eng- 
lish teachers are trying to teach the use of words as addressed to 
nobody in particular or everybody in general, and about "any 
old thing" that happens to come handy, especially merchandise, 
which they don't know one blessed thing about. 

Language is an expression of thought. Unless the thinking is 
clear and accurate, how can the expression be anything at all? 
Literary composition is an examination of emotions, ideals, personal 
attitudes, abstract conceptions. A teacher whose thought is 
habitually occupied with these things obviously is not fitted to 
teach business composition which deals exclusively with concrete 
and material things. The literary teacher is a bird in the air, 
and the business English teacher should be a worm in the dirt or 
a fish in the water. How can a bird do the work of a fish or a 
worm? Of course it can't. No more can a literature teacher 
teach business English. First of all, the literature teacher despises 
business, and nobody can teach anything he does not have a 
deeply enthusiastic interest in. Second, the air has an elasticity 
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(literature has the elasticity of a free imagination) , while the earth 
has no elasticity to speak of (business deals with hard, exact facts, 
and dreads the looseness of an elastic imagination). 

No, business composition cannot be taught by a good teacher 
of literature or literary composition (unless that teacher is a sort 
of universal genius). A person with business experience should 
be selected if possible. At any rate a person with a very exact, 
concrete, mathematical mind should be chosen, since the first 
requirement of business composition is to state things accurately — 
with mathematical accuracy. To this accuracy the salesman 
adds enthusiasm (little else), and the advertisement writer that 
form of constructive imagination which can materialize a person 
a thousand miles away and talk to him on paper just as one would 
if he were sitting beside one's desk. Those three things are prob- 
ably the sum and substance of business writing. 

HOW TO TEACH BUSINESS COMPOSITION 

After the groundwork of English study has been laid by a good 
classroom operator, a good pedagogue, who instils simplified gram- 
mar, common-sense punctuation, and rhetorical or word-meaning 
criticism, in the first half of the first year in the high school, the 
practical-minded business composition teacher should come for- 
ward in the second half with letter-writing. 

A business letter is a little talk on paper. First the pupil 
should talk it; then he should write it. You can't talk about any- 
thing you don't understand, hence the facts of merchandise must 
be known. The preparation for writing a business letter about 
any merchandise should be to go down to the store and look at 
the goods. Actually seeing with the eyes, and getting the material 
surroundings in which the goods are sold, is the only thing that 
builds that reliance on material facts which is so essential in all 
business writing. But you can't really help another person to 
see and understand unless you know how that person's mind works. 
The study of human nature is absolutely essential in all business- 
composition study, and as a letter is addressed to one person, 
who can actually be selected in the classroom and studied, pupils 
can begin by studying their teacher, and follow by studying each 
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other, and finally studying their parents and friends outside of the 
classroom. 

Finally comes the perfection of the language used. It cannot 
be studied by anyone who does not know clearly what he is telling 
about, nor unless he knows clearly the mentality of the person to 
whom he is talking. When he has those two things fully mastered 
the teacher will take up with him the best way of saying what he 
has to say. 

In business composition the best way of saying anything is 
always the shortest and most direct way, the simplest way. 
Short and simple sentences remove the liability to errors of gram- 
mar, and clear understanding of the subject removes the danger 
of confused statement, which nearly always results in confused 
grammatical construction. It is marvelous how quickly the errors 
of grammar and punctuation disappear when the habit of clear 
thinking, and direct and simple statements, is established. What 
has been a bugaboo soon becomes a passing shadow. 

Oral composition is the best preparation for written business 
composition, and getting what is said on paper produces exactness 
and finish of oral expression. Once the facts, well understood, are 
placed on paper so as to meet the wants and needs of some actual 
person whose mind is understood, the verbal expression is best 
perfected by writing the letter as a model on the board, or rather 
letting the class write it. The detailed comparison of this per- 
fected letter with the imperfect drafts in the hands of the pupils 
will do more to assist them to clear up their little faults and weak- 
nesses than anything else, and to give them command of language. 
The faults as they actually arise in actual composition should be 
taken up one at a time. If every member of the class has the same 
assignment, with the same material facts well studied out in 
advance, every detailed comparison of a letter with the letter as it 
should be will be of assistance to every member of the class. 
Even though only six letters can be taken up in a recitation period, 
still the other twenty-four in a class of thirty will benefit almost 
as much from the detailed correction and criticism of the six as 
of their own. There is little need that the teacher should take 
home those twenty-four and mark them up with red ink. Pupils 
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ought to be made to do their own correcting when every word of 
a definite letter has been studied over several times in the class. 

In literary composition, individual expression is the thing 
sought; in business writing there is one best way of saying a thing, 
and personal temperament and style cut little figure. Therefore a 
method of bringing all members of a class to a uniform standard of 
business style has no ground for objection such as might be raised 
against a similar method of teaching literary composition. In 
a business house when a special composition is to be got out, one 
person will write the first draft, and then there will be a conference 
around a table in which half a dozen will take their turns in criti- 
cizing and rewriting. All will agree that there is one best way of 
expressing the thing when you consider the thing to be said and 
the persons to whom it is to be said. Of course there are various 
good ways of saying a thing, but in business they do not vary 
so widely as they do in literary composition. 

The letter in reply to another letter is the simplest form of 
business expression, because it is to one known person, about a 
single definite business fact. It is simpler even than a business 
talk, because it is more exactly and briefly expressed in a more 
permanent form, that can be studied and criticized. I know of 
no better way of studying conversational English than through 
letter writing, since in actual conversation so much looseness and 
inexactness slip by unnoticed. 

The circular letter is the next step in business composition. 
It is addressed to the common mind of several persons instead of 
to the actual mind of one person. To prepare such a letter one 
may try to talk to half a dozen persons gathered around a table 
or in a classroom and see if all are equally interested and enlight- 
ened by what is said. If any escape, or are not included in the 
successful appeal to their minds, the talk does not have that broad 
aspect which a good circular letter must have. 

Nobody can write a good circular letter who can't first write 
a good letter to one person; and after practice in writing the same 
letter to six or eight different persons, it is not difficult to compare 
these letters and see in what they are alike. Many business men 
follow the practice of dictating individual letters to some hundreds 
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of customers, and then modeling their circular letters by what is 
common to all of them — what would fit all equally well. That is 
the true business method. Sitting with your eyes on space and 
writing into the air instead of at some one person is what the com- 
mencement orators do that business men hate most. Getting 
your eyes on some one person and thinking patiently of how to be 
of service in a practical way to that one person results in true 
business composition. 

A long, full letter, explaining the entire plan you have to offer, 
constitutes a circular, booklet, or prospectus. The same identical 
thing when short is a circular letter, and when long a booklet or 
prospectus; addressed to a superior in the business, it is a report; 
condensed into small space and displayed so as to attract attention, 
it is an advertisement. The letter is the simple written unit on 
which all of these are based and out of which they grow, and even 
the personal sales talk we find licked into shape and perfected in 
the letter or circular. Getting the eye on one individual person 
who wants something or ought to want something is the first step 
toward success in using any form of English for business. 

In the classwork, pupils should write a letter every day on 
exact business material — not any vague or general assignment 
such as nearly all textbooks on correspondence offer. Giving out 
letters such as would be received in any business office, to be 
answered, is a good way, but business technicalities should be 
eliminated as far as possible. Because of inevitable special refer- 
ences and technicalities which will not be understood, the average 
run of actual business correspondence needs much editing before 
it can be used. A good collection of well-written model letters, 
of a kind free from all stereotyped phrases, but illustrating simple 
conversational business expression, should be available for all pupils. 
The subject-matter of the letter, the attitude of mind of the person 
to whom the letter will be written, and the general business prin- 
ciples involved, should be discussed orally in advance as prepara- 
tion for actual writing. Little of this advance oral preparation 
seems now to be in vogue, but it is an enormous help. 

The recitation hour should begin with calling the roll to see 
that each member of the class has actually prepared the letter as 
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directed. Five minutes may then be given to the form of the 
letter and business conventionalities, especially for the first two 
or three weeks. Most of the recitation should be devoted to the 
reading and criticism of individual letters one after the other, 
often with the writing of a model letter on the board at the dicta- 
tion of the class as the right things to say and the best ways of 
saying them are decided on. This criticism in the class should 
consist of sympathetic thinking with the pupils, pointing out one 
by one the omissions, confusions, and also the successful expressions. 
First the idea must be thoroughly cleared up; then the expression 
must be perfected. 

It is distinctly not worth while to take home and mark with 
red ink the letters that cannot be taken up in the class. Pupils 
should be encouraged systematically to correct their own work, 
marking the corrections themselves in red ink. Once a month, 
or possibly once a week, letters may be called for to be handed in 
and carefully checked for examination purposes. Weak pupils 
who need special help should also be given personal conferences 
outside the class, and their work watched more closely. The 
habitual marking of compositions is waste of the teacher's time and 
of comparatively little value to the pupils. One letter sympatheti- 
cally and exhaustively criticized in the class will help not only the 
writer of the letter but all other members of the class equally. 
It is a waste not to give to all the benefit of all criticisms. 

Another good method is to study some actual business that is 
within the reach of all members of the class, and carry out on 
both sides the correspondence that would naturally grow out of 
the development of the business. If this is a retail business the 
customer's inquiry can first be handled orally as a retail salesman 
would handle it, and then in writing as a correspondent in the 
mail-order department would handle it. This will prepare the way 
in the best possible manner for the writing of good retail advertise- 
ments. Unless one goes very thoroughly into one business, one 
cannot possibly be prepared to write good advertisements about it. 

[To be continued] 



